2                         MAGISTERIAL PRACTICE

For the young solicitor who contemplates
launching out on his own account, the police court
is a most promising field. Many a flourishing
business has begun with a modest office near a
local court and there is no reason why the beginner
to-day should not build up a good practice in the
same way.

The common reproach against police court work
is that "there is no money in it." Certainly the
remuneration can never be as lucrative as in other
branches of the profession. To the beginner, how-
ever, who without money or influence cannot ob-
tain a position with an already established firm,
these better paid activities are not usually open,
whilst the more humble work of the police court is,
and may prove to be the stepping-stone to higher
things later.

Success in advocacy depends very much on the
character and personality of the advocate. This is
no less true of the police court than of more exalted
tribunals. A good store of legal lore should be a
great advantage, but is not always so, for it some-
times makes its possessor a wearisome pedant.
Industry is another attribute, but the great advo-
cate like the great poet is born, not made. He has
an indescribable flair, a magic touch, winning
where others would certainly fail and even when
losing beating a masterly retreat, and so saving his
client from the worst that might befall him.

The temptation into which the inexperienced
advocate is most likely to fall is to regard his
cases as of far greater consequence than every-
one else's. They are all causes celebres and he
would like the court to go into them at great